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Personnel  and  Agencies  Serving 
Blind  People,  1955 

Almost  three-fourths  of  all  paid  professional, 
administrative,  and  technical  personnel  engaged 
in  work  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  in 
September  1955  were  employees  of  public  agencies. 
A total  of  400  public  and  private  agencies  either 
devoted  themselves  exclusively  to  work  with  the 
blind  or,  in  the  case  of  a number  of  public  agencies, 
employed  specialized  personnel  to  furnish  services 
to  blind  individuals.  More  than  50  distinct  kinds 
of  services  were  rendered,  and  100  different  occu- 
pations were  involved.  The  estimated  4,500  pro- 
fessional, administrative,  and  technical  employees 
of  such  agencies  constitute  a distinct  and  highly 
specialized  group.  To  get  comprehensive  infor- 
mation about  these  workers,  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 
undertook  a survey,  the  first  of  its  kind,  for  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  a national 
(nonmedical)  research  and  consultative  agency 
devoted  to  expanding  knowledge  about  and  im- 
proving services  to  blind  persons  in  the  United 
States. 

Scope  and  Methodology 

The  survey,  the  highlights  of  which  are  sum- 
marized in  this  article,1  obtained  information  on 
the  educational  background  and  experience  of 
these  workers,  their  personal  characteristics,  and 
their  earnings,  as  well  as  information  on  the 
personnel  practices  and  standards  of  the  employing 
agencies  and  the  services  rendered  to  blind  people 
by  these  agencies.  The  survey  covered  only  those 
agencies  of  which  the  primary  purpose  is  to  serve 
the  “legally  blind,”  2 or  which  employ  specialized 
personnel  for  service  to  this  group.  Excluded, 
therefore,  were  some  agencies  which,  although 
they  number  the  blind  among  their  clients,  render 
services  to  them  through  their  general  staff. 

The  study  attempted  to  reach  all  rather  than  a 
sample  of  the  covered  personnel  and  agencies. 
Of  the  400  agencies  canvassed,  181  were  voluntary 
or  private  agencies  and  219  were  public  agencies. 
The  public  agencies  included  specialized  State 
agencies  for  the  blind,  residential  schools,  public 
schools  which  have  programs  of  education  for 
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blind  with  sighted  children,  Veterans  Administra- 
tion hospitals  which  have  special  facilities  and 
programs  for  the  blind,  general  public  welfare  or 
vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  which  have  per- 
sonnel specializing  in  work  for  the  blind,  and 
libraries  distributing  braille  or  talking  books. 

The  private  agencies  rendered  a wide  variety  of 
services,  but  in  many  cases,  they  were  less 
specialized. 

To  each  ageqcy,  the  BLS  sent  two  types  of 
questionnaire.  One — distributed  to  every  profes- 
sional, administrative,  and  technical  staff  mem- 
ber— requested  data  relating  to  education,  work 
experience,  present  occupation,  earnings,  and  cer- 
tain personal  characteristics.  The  other  form — 
filled  out  by  agency  heads — requested  data  on 
agency  services,  employment  by  occupation, 
salary  ranges,  and  supplementary  wage  benefits. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  400  agencies  and  70  percent 
of  the  estimated  4,500  individuals  working  in  these 
agencies  returned  the  questionnaires.3 

In  addition,  the  paid  employees  were  asked  to 
describe  the  duties  involved  in  their  work,  and 
the  agencies  to  furnish  formal  job  descriptions. 

On  the  basis  of  this  material,  the  almost  300  job 
titles  reported  were  classified  into  100  separate 
jobs,  and  there  were  sufficient  employees  in  69  of 
the  positions  to  warrant  separate  presentation  of 
data.4  Since  a number  of  the  respondents  did  not 
answer  all  the  questions  on  the  schedule,  the  total 
number  of  staff  members  reporting  varies  for 
each  characteristic  studied. 


1 For  a full  report,  see  National  Survey  of  Personnel  Standards  and  Per- 
sonnel Practices  In  Services  for  the  Blind,  1955,  available  from  either  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  or  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  (15 
West  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.).  The  report  consists  of  150  pages, 
including  103  tables  and  an  appendix  containing  job  descriptions,  a list  of 
agencies,  and  schedules  used. 

2 The  generally  accepted  definition  of  “legally  blind,”  as  furnished  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  is  as  follows:  “Central  visual  acuity  of 
20/200  or  less  in  the  better  eye,  with  correcting  glasses;  or  central  visual  acuity 
of  more  than  20/200  if  there  is  a field  defect  in  which  the  peripheral  field  has 
contracted  to  such  an  extent  that  the  widest  diameter  of  visual  field  subtends 
an  angular  distance  no  greater  than  20  degrees.”  In  simpler  terms,  a person 
is  considered  legally  blind,  if  with  correcting  glasses,  he  sees  at  a distance  of 
20  feet  what  a person  with  normal  vision  sees  at  a distance  of  200  feet. 

Persons  defined  in  this  report  as  “visually  handicapped”  are  those  whose 
visual  impairment,  with  correcting  glasses,  is  still  substantial  (20/70—20/200) 
but  not  of  sufficient  severity  to  meet  the  test  of  “legally  blind.” 

‘ Although  5 of  the  45  specialized  State  agencies  did  not  reply,  the  greatest 
nonresponse  was  among  the  smaller  private  agencies.  The  lowest  employee 
response  was  among  workers  in  residential  schools,  Veterans  Administration 
hospitals,  and  the  voluntary  agencies  as  a whole.  Even  in  these  categories, 
however,  two-thirds  of  the  employees  replied. 

4 Of  these  69  occupations,  33  were  professional,  13  administrative,  and  23 
technical. 
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Table  1. — Employment  in  work  for  the  blind  reported  by 
private  and  public  agencies,  by  type  of  agency,  September 
1955 


[Based  on  agency  reports] 


Paid  employees 

Number  of 
volunteers 

Type  of  agency 

Total 

number 

Professional, 
administrative, 
and  technical 

Total 

Profes- 

sional, 

adminis- 

trative, 

Number 

Percent 

and  tech- 
nical 

Total 

> 7, 378 

■ 3.  948 

54 

4, 177 

340 

Private  agencies... 

2,467 

644 

1,037 

297 

42 

3,  500 
305 

297 

National 

46 

6 

State  and  local 

1, 823 
4, 911 

1,  520 

740 

41 

8,  591 
277 

291 

Public  agencies _ 

2,911 

853 

59 

43 

Specialized  agencies  for  the 
blind 

56 

199 

19 

General  public  welfare  and 
vocational  rehabilitation 

208 

156 

75 

Residential  schools 

2,740 

197 

1,601 

191 

68 

36 

6 

Public  schools 

97 

23 

19 

Veterans  Administration 
hospitals 

74 

72 

97 

11 

Libraries _ 

172 

38 

22 

8 

i Based  on  returns  from  315  agencies  which  reported  the  total  number  of 
employees  in  work  for  the  blind,  including  clerical,  custodial,  and  mainte- 
nance workers,  and  318  agencies  which  reported  the  number  of  professional, 
administrative,  and  technical  personnel. 


Employment  and  Personal  Characteristics 


Public  agencies,  which  use  only  insignificant 
numbers  of  unpaid  volunteers,  accounted  for 
two-thirds  of  the  more  than  7,000  paid  employees 
in  work  for  the  blind  reported  by  the  318  cooperat- 
ing agencies,  and  for  about  three-quarters  of  the 
3,948  paid  professional,  administrative,  and  tech- 
nical staff  members.  (See  table  1 .)  The  private 
agencies,  which  apparently  rely  very  heavily  on 
volunteers,  reported  a total  of  3,900  such  workers 
or  about  1,500  more  than  the  paid  employees  in 
work  for  the  blind  in  these  agencies.  Almost 
3,200  paid  professional,  administrative,  and  tech- 
nical employees  in  all  agencies  reported  to  the 
Bureau  directly  on  their  age,  sex,  race,  visual 
acuity,  highest  educational  level,  occupation,  and 
hours  and  earnings. 


Age,  Sex,  and  Race.  Over  four-fifths  of  the 
workers  reporting  age  were  between  25  and  60 
years  old;  over  half  were  under  45.  (See  table  2.) 
There  was  little  difference  in  the  age  distribution 
of  employees  of  public  and  private  agencies  or 
among  agencies^  of  different  size  except  that  the 
very  small'private  agencies  had  a higher  percentage 
of  workers  65  and  over. 

Women  comprised  just  under  60  percent  of  the 


workers  in  the  survey,  or  twice  the  proportion  of 
women  in  the  total  United  States  labor  force  in 
1955.  The  higher  proportion  of  women  employed 
by  public  over  private  agencies  was  accounted  for 
in  large  measure  by  teachers  and  house  mothers 
in  the  residential  schools.  Women  also  predomi- 
nated in  the  occupations  of  social  case  worker  and 
home  teacher. 

Nonwhite  workers  made  up  only  about  6 per- 
cent of  the  total,  and  over  three-fourths  of  them 
were  employed  in  the  southern  States  and  in  the 
Territories.5  Public  agencies  employed  about  90 
percent  of  them. 

Visual  Acuity  of  Agency  Personnel.  Thirty  per- 
cent of  all  individuals  reporting  in  the  survey  had 
some  form  of  visual  handicap.  About  half  of 
these,  or  a total  of  460,  were  totally  blind.  The 
professional  group  had  the  highest  proportion  of 
totally  blind — 17  percent,  compared  with  12  per- 
cent among  the  administrative  and  10  percent 
among  the  technical  employees.  The  professional 
group  also  had  higher  proportions  of  persons  with 
other  visual  handicaps;  only  65  percent  of  the 
professional  workers  were  fully  sighted  compared 
with  about  80  percent  in  each  of  the  other  groups. 
Even  though  a much  higher  proportion  of  women 
than  men  were  employed  by  the  agencies  covered, 
only  11  percent  of  the  women  were  totally  blind 
compared  with  20  percent  of  the  men.  This 
difference  might  be  caused  by  the  more  protected 
economic  status  of  women,  since  many  totally 
blind  women  never  enter  the  labor  market. 
Military  service  accounted  for  the  visual  impair- 
ment of  only  23  persons  out  of  the  943  who  re- 
ported some  form  of  such  impairment. 

The  occupations  in  which  the  totally  blind  were 
most  concentrated  were  home  teachers,  grade 
school  and  music  teachers,  case  workers,  voca- 
tional counselors,  directors  of  private  agencies,  and 
braille  instructors  and  proofreaders.  Because  of 
the  nature  of  the  duties  of  the  home  teacher,  i.  e., 
teaching  the  house-bound  blind  the  techniques 
of  daily  living,  total  blindness  or  a severe  visual 
handicap  is  considered  almost  a necessary  quali- 
fication for  this  occupation. 


• 3,148  workers  reported  their  race.  Of  the  186  who  were  nonwhite,  129 
were  professional,  8 administrative,  and  49  technical  employees;  25  percent 
had  some  type  of  visual  handicap,  and  16  of  the  18  totally  blind  were  pro- 
fessional workers. 
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Highest  Educational  Level.  Among  the  3,141  em- 
ployees who  reported  on  their  education,  more  than 
22  percent  had  a bachelor’s  degree  and  another 
37  percent  had  had  some  graduate  work  or  had 
received  additional  degrees  or  specialized  certifi- 
cates. Twenty-three  percent  had  had  no  college 
education  at  all.  Much  higher  proportions  of 
technical  than  of  other  workers  fell  into  this 
group.  (See  table  3.) 

As  might  be  expected,  a higher  proportion  of 
employees  with  bachelor’s  degrees  was  found 
among  the  young  workers.  Of  those  under  25 
years,  almost  half  had  this  degree,  compared 
with  only  6 percent  among  those  65  and  over. 
The  highest  concentration  of  master’s  degree 
holders  was  between  30  and  40  years  of  age. 
Of  those  with  no  college  education,  over  half  were 
between  40  and  60  and  another  25  percent  were  60 

‘ Two  sets  of  wage  data  are  presented  In  the  full  report — annual  salary 
ranges  by  occupation  as  reported  by  the  agencies,  and  actual  monthly  earn- 
ings as  of  September  1965,  as  reported  by  3,078  employees.  This  article  sum- 
marizes only  the  latter  set  of  data,  and,  therefore,  the  numbers  shown  as  being 
employed  In  each  occupation  vary  somewhat  from  the  numbers  reported  by 
agencies  In  table  4. 


or  more.  Among  degree  holders,  the  men  had 
somewhat  higher  education  than  the  women. 
The  higher  proportion  of  women  than  men  with 
no  college  training  is  accounted  for  by  the 
number  of  house  parents,  whose  highest  education 
was  predominantly  at  the  high  school  level. 
The  nonwhite  staff  was  as  well  educated  as  the 
white  staff. 

Occupations,  Earnings,  and  Hours  of  Work8 

Ninety-two  percent  of  the  paid  3,534  employees 
whose  occupations  were  identified  by  their  em- 
ploying agency  were  full-time  workers.  Table  4, 
based  on  information  provided  by  reporting 
agencies,  presents  the  number  of  workers  employed 
in  occupations  which  are  of  major  importance 
numerically  or  which  are  of  peculiar  significance  in 
work  for  the  blind.  The  concentration  of  these 
occupations  was  substantially  different  as  between 
private  and  public  agencies,  a situation  growing 
out  of  the  quite  different  functions,  in  many  cases, 
of  these  agencies.  For  example,  all  but  26  of  the 


Table  2. — Age  and  sex  distribution  of  professional,  administrative,  and  technical  staff  members  in  work  for  the  blind,  by  visual 

acuity  and  occupational  group,  September  1955 
[Based  on  staff  members’  reports] 


Visual  acuity  and  occupational  group 

Age  group 

Sex 

Total 

staff 

members 

reporting 

Under 

25 

25-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

45-49 

60-54 

55-59 

60-64 

65  and 
over 

Total 

staff 

members 

reporting 

Male 

Fe- 

male 

Total: 

Number 

3, 102 

145 

321 

367 

348 

422 

452 

346 

318 

228 

155 

3, 161 

1,285 

1, 878 

Percent 

100 

5 

10 

12 

11 

14 

15 

11 

10 

7 

5 

100 

41 

59 

Professional: 

Number 

1,917 

117 

254 

266 

225 

271 

255 

192 

167 

106 

65 

1, 960 

697 

1,283 

Percent 

100 

6 

13 

14 

12 

14 

13 

10 

9 

6 

3 

100 

36 

64 

81ghted 

1,243 

89 

165 

157 

132 

160 

176 

128 

115 

72 

49 

1,275 

365 

910 

Totally  blind 

328 

6 

32 

60 

48 

49 

45 

34 

29 

24 

12 

334 

162 

172 

Partially  sighted  but  legally  blind  1 

244 

8 

35 

46 

33 

48 

27 

21 

15 

8 

3 

248 

123 

125 

Visually  handicapped  1 

102 

15 

22 

13 

12 

14 

7 

9 

8 

1 

1 

103 

47 

56 

Administrative: 

Number 

370 

0 

29 

44 

56 

78 

56 

44 

26 

28 

374 

265 

109 

Percent 

100 

2 

8 

12 

15 

21 

15 

12 

7 

8 

100 

71 

29 

Sighted 

289 

7 

21 

31 

43 

68 

43 

35 

21 

20 

293 

189 

104 

Totally  blind 

45 

1 

5 

8 

4 

7 

6 

3 

4 

7 

45 

45 

Partially  sighted  but  legally  blind  1 

23 

1 

4 

8 

4 

4 

1 

i 

23 

21 

2 

Visually  handicapped  > 

13 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

3 

2 

13 

10 

3 

Technical: 

Number 

815 

28 

58 

72 

79 

95 

119 

98 

107 

97 

62 

827 

323 

504 

Percent.  

100 

3 

7 

9 

10 

12 

14 

12 

13 

12 

8 

100 

39 

61 

Sighted 

639 

22 

46 

66 

52 

70 

83 

76 

91 

89 

66 

650 

210 

440 

Totally  blind 

80 

5 

6 

13 

15 

21 

8 

7 

2 

3 

81 

53 

28 

Partially  sighted  but  legally  blind  1 

63 

5 

6 

8 

6 

8 

12 

7 

7 

4 

63 

41 

22 

Visually  handicapped  1 

33 

i 

2 

2 

8 

2 

3 

8 

2 

2 

3 

33 

19 

14 

1 For  definition  of  terms,  see  text  footnote  2. 
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Table  3. — Highest  educational  level  of  professional,  administrative,  and  technical  staff  members  in  work  for  the  blind,  private 

and  public  agencies,  September  1955 
[Based  on  staff  members’  reports] 


Highest  educational  level 

Total 

staff 

members 

reporting 

Percentage  distribution 

All 

agencies 

Private  agencies' 

Public  agencies  1 

Total 

Profes- 

sional 

Adminis- 

trative 

Technical 

Total 

Profes- 

sional 

Adminis- 

trative 

Technical 

Total 

3,141 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

No  high  school 

85 

3 

4 

(>) 

1 

10 

2 

1 

1 

9 

1 to  3 years  of  high  school 

209 

7 

12 

4 

7 

23 

5 

1 

2 

17 

4 years  of  high  school 

395 

13 

19 

10 

16 

26 

11 

7 

6 

26 

2 years  or  less  of  college 

325 

10 

13 

9 

19 

13 

9 

7 

6 

18 

3 and  4 years  of  college  (no  degree) 

236 

8 

8 

7 

9 

7 

7 

8 

6 

7 

Bachelor’s  degree 

718 

22 

17 

22 

19 

10 

26 

30 

17 

11 

Some  graduate  work  (no  degree) 

390 

12 

7 

12 

7 

3 

14 

17 

11 

5 

Master’s  degree 

536 

17 

13 

24 

14 

3 

18 

20 

40 

3 

Specialized  degree  or  certificate  (not  elsewhere  class!- 

fied) 

187 

6 

6 

8 

4 

4 

6 

7 

6 

4 

Ph.  D 

31 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

3 

(») 

M.  D 

29 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 Of  the  818  staff  members  in  private  agencies  reporting  their  educational 
background,  300  were  professional,  200  administrative,  and  318  technical 
employees. 


1 Of  the  2,323  staff  members  in  public  agencies  reporting  their  educational 
background,  1,664  were  professional,  174  administrative,  and  495  technical 
employees. 

* Less  than  0.6  percent. 


901  teachers  were  found  in  public  agencies;  simi- 
larly, house  parents  were  employed  almost  ex- 
clusively in  the  residential  schools,  while  83  per- 
cent of  the  vocational  counselors  were  found  in 
specialized  State  agencies.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
training  of  guide  dogs  was  entirely  in  private 
hands.  Some  important  occupations,  such  as 
social  case  workers,  home  teachers,  agency  di- 
rectors, and  workshop  positions,  appeared  in  both 
types  of  agency  but  in  different  proprotions. 
Agencies  reported  only  a few  job  vacancies  for 
which  they  had  available  budget  and  which  they 
were  actively  trying  to  fill,  which  suggests  that 
there  was  no  serious  recruitment  problem  within 
the  existing  standards  for  personnel. 

In  comparing  the  overall  medians  for  public 
and  private  agencies  which  are  presented  in  table 
5,  the  reader  should  bear  in  mind  (1)  the  influence 
on  the  overall  medians  of  the  concentration  of 
employees  in  certain  occupations  in  the  different 
types  of  agency,  e.  g.,  most  of  the  245  low-paid 
house  parents  were  concentrated  in  the  public 
agencies,  and  (2)  the  fact  that  the  value  of  mainte- 
nance received— important  to  some  workers — 
was  not  included  in  the  cash  salary  data  shown  in 
the  table. 

The  median  monthly  salary  of  $301  for  pro- 
fessional workers  who  reported  their  salary  or 
wage  was  obviously  established  by  salaries  in 
public  agencies  which  employed  more  than  5 
times  as  many  professional  workers  as  did  private 
agencies.  Among  professional  workers  in  all 


agencies  combined,  the  notable  concentration  of 
11  percent  earning  less  than  $167  per  month  was 
probably  due  to  a considerable  extent  to  part-time 
work  among  medical  personnel  and  some  teachers. 
Much  higher  proportions  of  administrative  than 
of  other  workers  earned  at  a rate  of  $5,000  a year 
or  more.7  Ten  percent  earned  $9,000  or  more  a 
year.  Technical  workers  as  a group  had  a median 
monthly  salary  of  $234,  although  7 of  the  11 
selected  occupations  in  that  group  paid  between 
$302  and  $378  per  month. 

Less  than  one-fourth  of  the  employees  reporting 
got  some  maintenance  for  either  themselves  or 
families.  (See  table  6.)  Most  of  those  who  did 
were  connected  with  residential  schools.  In  the 
case  of  home  teachers,  where  very  few  received 
maintenance,  the  difference  in  cash  earnings  was 
slight  but  in  other  occupations  the  differences 
were  substantial.  For  grade  school  teachers,  for 
example,  those  getting  maintenance  received  $83 
per  month  less  in  cash ; for  principals  of  residential 
schools,  the  difference  was  well  over  $100;  and  for 
house  parents,  where  the  number  of  persons  in- 
volved was  much  larger,  the  difference  was  over 
$70. 

The  median  regular  workweek  for  2,900  em- 
ployees who  reported  on  their  hours  was  40. 
This  was  true  for  all  occupational  groups  in  both 


7 Estimated  annual  salaries  may  be  obtained  by  multiplying  the  median 
monthly  wage  in  table  5 by  12  for  all  occupations,  Including  teachers,  whose 
monthly  salary  as  shown  was  adjusted  to  permit  comparability  on  a 12-month 
basis  with  other  occupations. 
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private  and  public  agencies,  except  for  profes- 
sional workers  in  private  agencies  (38  hours),  and 
technical  workers  in  public  agencies  (44  hours). 
The  distribution  of  the  regular  hours  of  those 
reporting,  however,  showed  considerable  variation: 
over  one-third — mostly  teachers  and  part-time 
medical  personnel  in  private  agencies — worked 
less  than  40  hours;  10  percent  of  the  reporting 
employees  in  public  agencies — mainly  house  par- 


ents— and  2 percent  in  private  agencies  worked 
60  hours  or  more.  Overtime  was  required  of 
slightly  over  half  of  the  professional,  administra- 
tive, and  technical  employees,  but  83  percent  of 
these  reported  they  received  no  compensation  of 
any  kind  for  it,  4 percent  were  paid  in  cash,  and 
13  percent  got  compensatory  time  off.  Overtime 
requirements  were  heavier  for  administrative  than 
for  other  types  of  personnel. 


Table  4. — Paid  employment  in  work  for  the  blind  in  selected  professional,  administrative,  and  technical  occupations,  by  type 

of  agency,  September  1955 
[Based  on  agency  reports] 


Number  of  paid  full-time  stall  members  reported  by— 


Occupation 

Total 
paid  full- 
time and 
part-time 
staff 

members 

reported 

All 

agencies 

Private  agencies 

Public  agencies 

Total 

National 

State 

and 

local 

Total 

Specialized 
agencies 
for  the 
blind 

General 
public 
welfare 
and  voca- 
tional 
rehabili- 
tation 
agencies 

Residen- 

tial 

schools 

Public 

schools 

Veterans 

Adminis- 

tration 

hospitals 

Libraries 

All  Occupations:  1 

Number ..  ... 

3,534 

3, 257 

736 

205 

531 

2,521 

765 

158 

1, 331 

169 

62 

36 

Percent.. 

100 

23 

6 

16 

77 

23 

5 

41 

5 

2 

1 

Professional: 

Number 

2 2, 151 

1,957 

234 

23 

211 

1,723 

516 

117 

858 

151 

50 

31 

Percent 

100 

12 

1 

11 

88 

25 

6 

44 

8 

3 

2 

Teachers 

963 

901 

26 

2 

24 

875 

21 

4 

729 

121 

Nursery  and  kindergarten 

84 

71 

12 

12 

59 

3 

45 

11 

Grade  school 

440 

431 

431 

12 

320 

99 

Secondary  school 

114 

112 

2 

2 

110 

1 

100 

9 

Music..  

115 

92 

92 

90 

2 

Physical  education 

50 

48 

48 

48 

Vocational  training 

76 

71 

71 

1 

70 

Home  economics 

40 

37 

5 

5 

32 

32 

Arts  and  crafts 

44 

39 

7 

7 

32 

4 

4 

24 

52 

50 

18 

1 

17 

32 

19 

13 

Case  workers 

220 

213 

52 

2 

50 

161 

106 

41 

6 

7 

i 

Vocational  counselors 

174 

173 

10 

10 

163 

143 

19 

l 

Placement  workers 

26 

26 

2 

2 

24 

15 

9 

Orientors 

58 

56 

7 

7 

49 

14 

6 

29 

Home  teachers 

206 

198 

34 

2 

32 

164 

138 

20 

Librarians 

43 

39 

4 

4 

35 

12 

23 

Administrative: 

>405 

397 

207 

40 

167 

190 

71 

13 

98 

5 

3 

Percent 

100 

52 

10 

42 

48 

18 

3 

25 

i 

1 

Superintendents  of  residential  schools. 

34 

34 

34 

34 

Principals  of  residential  schools 

31 

31 

31 

31 

Directors  of  agencies  for  the  blind.  . 

125 

123 

85 

16 

69 

38 

33 

3 

2 

Supervisors  of  agency  sections  for 

the  blind ..  

25 

25 

3 

3 

22 

7 

8 

5 

2 

Superintendents  of  work  shops  for 

the  blind.. 

16 

16 

12 

12 

4 

3 

i 

Public  relations  directors 

28 

26 

24 

6 

18 

2 

1 

1 

Treasurers 

39 

39 

14 

3 

H 

25 

0 

15 

1 

Technical: 

Number... 

2 978 

903 

295 

142 

153 

608 

178 

28 

375 

18 

7 

2 

Percent 

100 

33 

16 

17 

67 

20 

3 

41 

2 

1 

(•) 

Braille  typing  instructors 

20 

17 

1 

1 

16 

1 

15 

Braille  instructors 

46 

41 

4 

1 

3 

37 

3 

10 

18 

5 

1 

Supervisors  of  work  shops  for  the 

blind 

67 

65 

42 

1 

41 

23 

18 

5 

Supervisors  of  sections  of  work  shops 

for  the  blind ...  . 

73 

72 

37 

37 

35 

25 

9 

1 

Instructors  of  work -shop  employees. 

44 

41 

18 

18 

23 

21 

2 

Home  industry  supervisors.’...'. 

17 

17 

6 

1 

6 

11 

11 

Representatives,  vending  stands 

70 

69 

12 

12 

57 

48 

9 

Industrial  employment  agents 

22 

22 

5 

5 

17 

17 

Braille  transcribers  and  proofreaders. 

37 

13 

9 

9 

4 

1 

2 

1 

House  parents 

317 

313 

5 

1 

4 

308 

308 

Guide  dog  trainers 

19 

19 

19 

19  | 

1 Occupational  information  was  not  reported  for  an  additional  414  positions  > Includes  occupations  not  shown  separately, 

(estimated  382  full-time  and  32  part-time).  » Less  than  0.5  percent, 
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Table  5. — Monthly  rate  of  cash  salary  or  wages  of  full - and  part-time  professional,  administrative,  and  technical  staff  mem- 
bers in  work  for  the  blind,  selected  occupations,  September  1955 
[Based  on  staff  members'  reports] 


Occupation  and  type  of  agency 

Total 

staff 

members 

reporting 

Median 
monthly 
wage  or 
salary 

Number  of  staff  members  reporting  monthly  rate  of  cash  salary  or  wages  • of— 

Un- 

der 

$167 

$167 

to 

$208 

$209 

to 

$229 

$230 

to 

$249 

$250 

to 

$270 

$271 

to 

$291 

$292 

to 

$312 

$313 

to 

$333 

$334 

to 

$364 

$365 

to 

$374 

$375 

to 

$416 

$417 

to 

$458 

$459 

to 

$499 

$500 

and 

over 

Professional:  > 

Total 

1, 911 

$301 

199 

122 

114 

138 

180 

128 

177 

133 

123 

122, 

211 

109 

38 

117 

Teachers: 

Nursery  and  kindergarten 

89 

261 

13 

8 

8 

10 

11 

2 

7 

3 

4 

3 

6 

3 

4 

7 

Grade  school 

380 

293 

28 

34 

30 

37 

36 

26 

38 

30 

20 

7 

46 

14 

12 

22 

Secondary  school 

106 

304 

6 

3 

6 

3 

17 

10 

17 

13 

7 

4 

9 

1 

2 

9 

Music... 

116 

252 

30 

8 

10 

9 

17 

9 

7 

6 

3 

4 

6 

1 

1 

6 

Physical  education. 

38 

255 

1 

6 

4 

7 

6 

4 

4 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Vocational  training 

77 

262 

14 

6 

9 

5 

9 

2 

8 

3 

6 

3 

8 

2 

2 

Home  economics - - 

39 

258 

5 

2 

2 

9 

5 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

Arts  and  crafts - 

39 

224 

9 

6 

7 

7 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

49 

425 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

10 

11 

3 

12 

Case  workers 

205 

312 

6 

7 

6 

io 

18 

16 

41 

16 

26 

24 

21 

9 

2 

4 

Vocational  counselors 

177 

362 

2 

1 

10 

17 

27 

21 

32 

31 

23 

3 

10 

Placement  workers . 

28 

383 

5 

2 

5 

14 

2 

Ori  enters 

46 

355 

8 

1 

3 

2 

1 

3 

5 

4 

7 

11 

1 

197 

263 

18 

18 

16 

28 

31 

31 

13 

6 

13 

14 

7 

1 

1 

Librarians 

43 

327 

3 

2 

i 

3 

6 

2 

4 

3 

i 

2 

5 

4 

3 

5 

Percent  of  staff  members  reporting: 

All  agencies  (based  on  1,911  cases) 

100 

301 

11 

6 

6 

7 

9 

7 

9 

7 

6 

6 

12 

6 

2 

6 

Private  agencies  (based  on  291  cases)... 

100 

262 

23 

10 

6 

7 

10 

6 

7 

4 

6 

5 

7 

6 

(*) 

5 

Public  agencies  (based  on  1,620  cases)... 

100 

306 

8 

6 

6 

7 

9 

7 

10 

7 

7 

7 

12 

6 

2 

6 

Administrative:  s 

Total 

368 

466 

9 

6 

9 

3 

16 

7 

12 

12 

23 

13 

29 

43 

18 

168 

Superintendents  of  residential  schools 

31 

578 

1 

3 

6 

21 

Principals  of  residential  schools 

32 

446 

3 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

5 

5 

9 

Directors  of  agencies  for  the  blind 

107 

458 

4 

2 

3 

1 

5 

2 

3 

5 

9 

i 

7 

12 

2 

51 

Supervisors  of  agency  sections  for  the  blind. 

27 

539 

1 

1 

2 

23 

Superintendents  of  work  shops  for  the  blind. 

15 

505 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

8 

Public  relations  directors 

24 

400 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

I 

3 

3 

2 

6 

Treasurers 

30 

446 

1 

1 

2 

3 

5 

6 

13 

Percent  of  staff  members  reporting: 

All  agencies  (based  on  368  cases) 

100 

465 

2 

2 

2 

1 

4 

2 

3 

3 

6 

4 

8 

12 

5 

46 

Private  agencies  (based  on  107  cases) 

100 

430 

6 

2 

2 

2 

6 

2 

6 

4 

8 

4 

8 

10 

2 

40 

Public  agencies  (based  on  171  cases) 

100 

506 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

4 

4 

8 

13 

8 

51 

Technical:  * 

Total 

799 

234 

242 

101 

49 

37 

40 

35 

45 

38 

34 

29 

56 

38 

18 

37 

Braille  typing  instructors 

20 

221 

5 

3 

3 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Braille  instructors 

37 

326 

3 

4 

2 

1 

3 

3 

5 

6 

6 

2 

2 

Supervisors  of  work  shops  for  the  blind 

60 

341 

6 

i 

3 

3 

5 

2 

7 

2 

4 

5 

7 

2 

3 

10 

Supervisors  of  sections  of  work  shops  for 

the  blind  

51 

302 

6 

2 

3 

6 

4 

2 

5 

2 

5 

2 

3 

10 

1 

Instructors  of  work -shop  employees 

38 

255 

6 

6 

4 

2 

4 

2 

3 

1 

3 

2 

3 

1 

i 

Home  industry  supervisors 

15 

334 

1 

1 

4 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Representatives,  vending  stands 

57 

355 

1 

2 

1 

i 

3 

5 

8 

7 

6 

14 

6 

1 

2 

Industrial  employment  agents 

18 

347 

1 

2 

4 

3 

3 

i 

3 

1 

Braille  transcribers  and  proof  readers 

22 

138 

13 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

245 

162 

128 

49 

21 

17 

6 

7 

7 

3 

3 

2 

2 

Guide  dog  trainers 

19 

378 

i 

3 

1 

1 

i 

i 

3 

2 

1 

8 

Percent  of  staff  members  reporting: 

All  agencies  (based  on  709  cases) 

100 

234 

30 

13 

6 

5 

5 

4 

6 

5 

4 

3 

7 

5 

2 

5 

Private  agencies  (based  on  311  cases)... 

100 

256 

27 

12 

6 

4 

7 

7 

5 

4 

4 

3 

8 

4 

3 

6 

Public  agencies  (based  on  488  cases) 

100 

224 

34 

13 

6 

5 

4 

2 

6 

6 

4 

4 

6 

5 

2 

4 

' Regular  salary  before  taxes  and  other  deductions,  but  excluding  overtime.  » All  totals  Include  data  for  occupations  not  shown  separately. 

Does  not  Include  allowance  for  maintenance  In  those  positions  where  main-  » Less  than  0.5  percent, 

tenance  Is  furnished. 


In  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  occupations  were 
low  paid,  almost  three-fifths  of  all  participants  in 
the  survey  had  been  in  work  for  the  blind  for  5 
years  or  more,  and  almost  the  same  proportion 
had  been  with  their  present  employer  for  that 
period  of  time.  Occupations  having  the  highest 
proportions  of  long-service  personnel  were  home 
teachers,  case  workers,  school  teachers,  directors 
of  agencies,  and  residential  school  principals  and 


superintendents.  The  greatest  turnover  appeared 
to  be  among  house  parents. 

Agency  Services 

The  agencies  that  employed  the  personnel 
covered  in  this  survey  offered  the  Nation’s  blind 
citizens  more  than  50  distinct  services,  which  fell 
into  8 major  categories  as  follows: 
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Type  of  tenice  1 

Physical  rehabilitation 

Personal  adjustment 

Vocational 

Educational 

Printing,  publishing,  and  library 

Recreational 

Miscellaneous 

Home  teaching 


Number  of  agencies  render- 
ing services  for  the  blind 


Total 

Private 

Public 

201 

73 

128 

254 

101 

153 

209 

93 

116 

228 

90 

138 

181 

72 

109 

212 

92 

120 

162 

87 

75 

132 

71 

61 

1 Detailed  data  for  the  50  different  services  are  presented  in  the  full  report 

by  regions. 


Since  many  of  the  310  reporting  agencies  offered 
several  types  of  service,  an  individual  agency 
might  be  counted  several  times  in  this  summary. 
The  principal  specific  service  offered  was  the  same 
in  both  private  and  public  agencies  in  5 of  the  8 
major  categories.  These  were  medical  diagnosis 
in  physical  rehabilitation;  the  counseling  of  parents 
of  blind  children  in  education ; the  distribution  of 
braille  and  talking  books  and  reproducers  in  print- 
ing and  publishing;  the  distribution  of  free  items  in 
the  miscellaneous  category;  and  home  teaching 
services.  Only  two-fifths  of  all  agencies  furnished 
instruction  in  cane-travel  techniques.  Among  the 
most  significant  vocational  services  were  evalu- 
ation, counseling,  and  training,  and  the  operation 
of  sheltered  work  shops.  Educational  services 
were  provided  principally  by  the  residential 


schools,  but  in  1955,  some  public  school  systems 
in  18  States  had  established  programs  for  the 
education  of  blind  children  with  sighted  children. 
This  comparatively  new  direction  for  the  education 
of  blind  children  was  still  very  limited,  however, 
since  in  only  eight  of  those  States  did  such  pro- 
grams function  in  more  than  one  major  city. 

Almost  all  agencies  provided  services  for  both 
sexes.  Seventy  percent  of  the  agencies  serving  the 
6-to-21-year  age  group  were  public  agencies,  ac- 
counted for  by  the  schools.  The  number  of  private 
agencies  serving  adults  over  21  years  of  age  was 
greater  than  that  of  public  agencies.  The  rather 
high  proportion  of  all  agencies  serving  preschool 
age  children  was  attributable,  not  to  direct  serv- 
ices to  these  young  children,  such  as  nursery 
schools,  but  to  the  fact  that  counseling  of  parents 
of  blind  children  was  classified  here.  The  recent 
fortunate  discovery  of  the  cause  of  retrolental 
fibroplasia  (blindness  in  premature  infants)  may 
happily  reduce  the  need  for  this  kind  of  service  in 
the  future. 

Over  three-fourths  of  the  reporting  agencies 
stated  that  they  served  people  who  had  handicaps 
in  addition  to  blindness.  Three-fifths  served  the 
deaf  and/or  crippled  blind,  but  only  one-third 
served  the  mentally  handicapped  blind,  with  a 


Table  6. — Median  monthly  rate  of  cash  salary  or  wages  without  maintenance  and  with  some  maintenance  for  selected  occupa- 
tions, by  private  and  public  agencies,  September  1955 


[Based  on  staff  members’  reports] 


Occupation 

Without  maintenance 

With  some  maintenance 

Private  agencies 

Public  agencies 

Private  agencies 

Public  agencies 

Number 
of  staff 
members 
reporting 

Median 
monthly 
wage  or 
salary 

Number 
of  staff 
members 
reporting 

Median 
monthly 
wage  or 
salary 

Number 
of  staff 
members 
reporting 

Median 
monthly 
wage  or 
salary 

Number 
of  staff 
members 
reporting 

Median 
monthly 
wage  or 
salary 

All  occupations 

704 

$293 

1,650 

$331 

95 

$264 

629 

$233 

Professional ... - 

257 

267 

1,221 

328 

34 

208 

399 

250 

Administrative . . 

175 

438 

115 

521 

22 

292 

66 

435 

Technical. 

272 

243 

314 

301 

39 

302 

174 

134 

Selected  occupations: 

3 

0) 

(!) 

269 

321 

108 

238 

Secondary  school  teachers 

3 

67 

315 

36 

277 

Music  teachers 

7 

(1) 

72 

268 

37 

233 

Vocational  counselors.. 

u 

416 

143 

361 

1 

(') 

22 

370 

Case  workers 

63 

309 

117 

337 

25 

291 

Home  teachers . 

48 

219 

128 

278 

1 

(■) 

20 

273 

Superintendents  of  residential  schools 

6 

666 

24 

519 

Principals  of  residential  schools 

14 

489 

18 

358 

Directors  of  agencies. 

69 

429 

29 

541 

8 

(') 

1 

(>> 

Public  relations  directors 

21 

416 

2 

(1) 

1 

(') 

Suprevisors  of  work  shops  ___ 

37 

297 

22 

368 

i 

(>) 

Supervisors  of  sections  of"  work  shops 

33 

312 

16 

312 

2 

(>) 

Representatives,  vending  stands...] 

13 

333 

41 

358 

3 

(‘) 

House  parents ] . 

106 

206 

4 

(1) 

135 

’ 135 

Guide  dog  trainers 

2 

(>) 

17 

400 

1 Too  lew  employees  to  provide  valid  comparison. 
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concentration  of  service  to  this  group  in  the  general 
public  welfare  agencies  and  in  the  specialized  State 
agencies. 

Estimates  of  the  number  of  legally  blind  persons 
who  received  some  kind  of  direct  service  ranged, 
depending  upon  the  method  used,9  from  65  to  71 
thousand,  or  from  20  to  22  percent  of  the  national 
estimate  of  320,000  blind  persons.10  These  esti- 
mates of  persons  served  do  not  include  those  indi- 
viduals who  received  cash  payments  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  or  who  use  talking  or  braille 
books  unless  they  also  receive  some  other  more 
personalized  type  of  service. 

In  evaluating  these  figures,  certain  factors  must 
be  kept  in  mind.  The  most  significant,  perhaps,  is 
that  half  the  blind  population  is  65  years  of  age  or 
older.  These  people  would  not  normally  be  seek- 
ing training  for  employment,  or  job  placement, 
and  they  obviously  are  not  potential  users  of  the 
schools.  In  addition,  a substantial  number  of 
blind  persons  received  various  kinds  of  services 
from  public  welfare  agencies  which  had  no  special- 
ized personnel  engaged  in  work  with  the  blind, 
such  services  being  rendered  by  their  general  staff. 
Such  agencies  were  excluded  from  the  survey  and, 
therefore,  the  number  of  blind  persons  they  served 
was  not  included  in  the  estimates.  Finally,  many 
of  the  approximately  6,000  blind  preschool  chil- 
dren had  not  yet  reached  an  age  where  they 
could  take  advantage  of  the  kinds  of  services 
offered  by  many  agencies. 

Agency  Personnel  Practices 

Of  the  301  agencies  serving  the  blind  which 
reported  their  employment  policies,  three-fourths 
reported  employing  handicapped  personnel.  More 
of  them  maintained  this  policy  for  persons  with 
some  type  of  visual  disability  than  for  other 
disabilities;  e.  g.,  60  percent  employed  the  totally 
blind  compared  with  30  percent  which  employed 
those  with  nonvisual  handicaps.  There  was  very 
little  difference  in  policy  between  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies,  although  somewhat  higher  propor- 
tions of  public  than  private  agencies  employed 
persons  with  other  than  visual  disabilities.  Larger 
agencies  were  also  more  apt  to  employ  handi- 
capped persons. 


Employers  were  also  asked  to  report  upon  the 
more  significant  kinds  of  “fringe  benefits,”  such 
as  retirement  plans,  paid  vacations  and  holidays, 
paid  sick  leave  and  hospitalization  plans.  Only  5 
of  the  304  reporting  agencies  did  not  contribute  to 
retirement  plans.  Although  there  were  variations 
among  agencies  in  the  extent  of  employee  coverage, 
the  most  significant  finding  was  that  all  the  private 
agencies  reporting  participation  had  elected  to 
come  under  the  Old  Age  and  Survivors’  Insurance 
System,  and  a fourth  of  them  contributed  to  some 
private  plan  as  well. 

Of  the  300  agencies  reporting  on  vacation  plans, 
only  5 percent  did  not  provide  a paid  vacation 
after  1 year  of  service  for  professional,  adminis- 
trative, and  technical  employees.  The  most 
common  vacation  period  was  2 weeks  after  1 year. 
Only  19  agencies  reported  giving  as  little  as  1 week 
after  1 year.  The  second  most  prevalent  vacation 
period  was  “over  4 weeks,”  which  occurred  almost 
entirely  in  the  residential  and  public  schools. 

The  median  number  of  paid  holidays  per  year, 
reported  by  272  agencies,  was  7 in  private  and  10 
in  public  agencies.  Over  one-fourth  of  all  agen- 
cies, however,  gave  11  holidays  or  more,  and  about 
a tenth  gave  less  than  6. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  reporting  agencies  made 
some  provision  for  paid  sick  leave.  Almost  half 
provided  for  12  days  or  less,  another  26  percent 
granted  more  than  12  days,  and  17  percent  pro- 
vided sick  leave  on  an  individual  basis.  Agency 
size  may  have  been  a factor  affecting  the  liberality 
of  provisions;  the  “no  paid  sick  leave”  policy  and 
the  policy  of  dealing  with  illness  on  an  individual 
basis  were  concentrated  in  private  agencies  em- 
ploying fewer  than  15  workers. 

Employer  contributions  to  group  hospitalization 
were  made  by  only  14  percent  of  the  306  reporting 
agencies.  A somewhat  higher  proportion  of  private 
than  of  public  agencies  contributed,  but  the  small 
numbers  involved  limit  very  sharply  any  signifi- 
cance that  might  attach  to  differences  because  of 
size  or  type  of  agency. 

— Margaret  L.  Plunkett 
Division  of  Manpower  and  Employment  Statistics 

• Estimating  methods  are  described  In  the  full  report, 
w The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  estimates  that  in  1957  the 
number  is  333.000. 
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